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CAINGANG DELUGE LEGEND. 1 

In times past there was a great flood which submerged all the land 
inhabited by our ancestors. Only the top of Mt. Crinjijinbe emerged 
from the waters. The Caingangs, Cayurucres and Cames swam 
towards the mountain carrying in their mouths burning wood. The 
Cayurucres and the Cames became tired and were drowned, — their 
souls went to live in the centre of the mountain. The Caingangs 
and a few Curutons (Ares) reached with difficulty the top of Crinji- 
jinbe, where they remained, some on the ground, and others (by rea- 
son of lack of space) clinging to the branches of trees. There they 
passed several days without food, for the waters did not subside. 

They expected, indeed, to die, when they heard the song of the 
saracura birds, who came carrying earth in baskets and threw it into 
the waters, which slowly subsided. They cried out to the saracuras to 
make haste, and the birds did so, repeating their song and asking the 
geese to help them. In a short time they reached the top with the 
earth, so that the Caingangs who were on the ground could get away. 
Those, however, who clung to the branches of the trees were trans- 
formed into macaques and the Curutons into bugios. The saraciiras 
did their work on the side where the sun rises, and thus our waters 
all run to the west and flow into the great Parana. 

When the waters dried up, the Caingangs established themselves 
close to Crinjijinbe. The Cayurucres and Cames, whose souls had 
gone to dwell in the centre of the mountain, began to open roads in 
the interior. After much labor they succeeded in getting out by two 
paths. In the Cayurucrd opening broke forth a beautiful valley, very 
level and without stones, wherefore to this day they have kept their 
small feet. It was different with the Cames, whose path opened 
through stony ground, bruising their feet and causing them to swell in 
walking, — hence, to this day, they have kept their feet large. In 
the path which they opened there was no water, and, being thirsty, 
they had to beg it from the Cayurucres, who allowed them to drink 
what they needed. When they got out from the mountain, they or- 
dered the Curutons to bring the baskets and gourds which they had 
left below, but the latter, through laziness, remained there and never 
joined the Caingangs again, for which reason, we, when we meet 
them, lay hold of them as our escaped slaves. 

The night after leaving the mountain they kindled fire, and with 
ashes and coals made tigers (ming), and said to them : " Go, eat people 

1 This legend was told by the chief Arakx<5. For the English version the 
Editor is responsible. The Portuguese original will be found in Rev. do Mus. 
Paul., 1902. 
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and hunt." And the tigers went about roaring. As they had no 
more coal to paint with, they could only make with ashes the tapirs 
(pyord), to which they said : " Go, eat and hunt." But these had not 
come out with perfect ears, and, for that reason, did not hear the 
order, and asked again what they were to do. The Cayurucre, busy 
making other animals, said to them in an ill mood : " Go, eat leaves 
and twigs of trees." This time they heard, and that is the reason 
why tapirs eat only leaves, twigs of trees, and fruits. The Cayurucre" 
was making another animal. The teeth, tongue, and some nails were 
lacking, when it began to grow daylight. Since nothing in the way 
of making could be done in the daytime, he put into the animal's 
mouth, in haste, a fine rod, and said : " Since you have no teeth, live 
by eating ants." That is why the tamandua, or ant-eater (ioti), is an 
unfinished and imperfect animal. The next night they continued 
and made many animals, among them the bees. At the time these 
animals were made, the Cayurucre made also others to combat them, 
e. g. the " American lion," venomous snakes, wasps, etc. 

After these labors, they set out to join the Caingangs, but found 
that the tigers were bad and ate many people. In passing a deep 
river, they made a bridge of a tree trunk, and, when all had crossed, 
the Cayurucre said to one of the Cames that, when the tigers were 
on the bridge, he was to push it off so that they would fall into the 
water and be killed. The Came did so, but of the tigers some fell 
in the water and dived, and others leaped on the bank and clung 
there by their claws. The Came wanted to throw them back into the 
river, but, when the tigers roared and showed their teeth, he was 
seized with fright, and let them get away. This is why we have 
nowadays tigers on land and tigers in the water. 

They reached a great plain, where they joined the Caingangs and 
considered how to marry the youths and maidens. First they mar- 
ried the Cayurucre to the Cames, (girls), and then, as there was a 
superfluity of men, they married these to the Caingangs (women). 
Hence the Cayurucres, Cames, and Caingangs are relatives and 
friends. 

Then they wanted to have festivals, but knew neither how to sing 
nor how to dance. One day some Cayurucres, who were out hunting, 
saw, at the edge of a clearing in the wood, by the trunk of a great 
tree, a little clear spot. Against the trunk of the tree were some 
rods with leaves, and one of them had a gourd stuck on end. They 
departed and told the Cayurucre about it. He made up his mind 
to go there the next day and verify the matter. So he went to the 
clearing cautiously and hid near the trunk. After awhile the little 
rods began to move slowly from bottom to top and a feeble voice be- 
gan to sing : Eminotim vi, i, i, e: Andb xb ca e v3, a, ha, ha, ha, and 
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the little gourd, with a cadenced movement, produced this sound : 
Xii, xii, xii. . . . The Cayurucre approached the trunk, when sud- 
denly all song and movement of the rods ceased, but they continued 
on the same trunk. He withdrew, and returned the next day with 
several friends. They cautiously approached the same spot and saw 
and heard the same things as on the day before. After the first 
song a voice sang this other : Dd camdtn coroji, canambang, cbiyongdd, 
emi no tint gire que matin . . . i que matin. They learned the song, 
approached the trunk, but saw only the rods. Then they brought 
them with them, made others like them, and prepared to have a great 
festival. On that day the Cayurucre" opened his mouth and sang the 
songs which he had heard in the clearing, making with the rod with 
the gourd on it and with his body the movements he had seen. His 
companions imitated him, and this is why we learn to sing and dance 
without knowing who is the teacher. 

After some time the Cayurucr6 met on the road a mirim ant-eater 
{kakrekin) and lifted his stick to kill him. The ant-eater began to 
dance and to sing the songs heard in the clearing. Then the Cayu- 
rucre' knew that this was his dancing-teacher. The ant-eater asked 
for his stick, and after having danced with it, gave it back and said 
to him : " The child that your wife has within her womb is man, and 
let this be established between us, that when you or yours meet me 
and mine and give their sticks and would fain dance with them, it is 
a sign that your wives will give birth to male children. If they would 
leave without dancing, the children will be girls." The Cayurucre" 
returned much pleased, and we, when we meet the mirim ant-eater, 
always renew this experience, which almost always gives certain re- 
sults. The mirim ant-eater knows many other things we are igno- 
rant of, and we think that they are the first people who through 
magic took on the form which they now have. 

Telemaco M. Borba. 

Note. This legend of the Caingang Indians of the Province of S. Paulo, Brazil, 
is interesting, apart from the immediate question of the deluge, by reason of the 
number of other things for which it endeavors to account : Westward course of 
streams of the country, origin of monkeys, small feet of Cayurucre"s and large feet 
of Came"s, origin of tigers and tapirs and their food-habits, ant-eaters, imperfections, 
origin of song and dance, foreknowledge of sex of children, etc. — Editor. 



